THE  FRENCH REVOLUTION

been more valuable than a victory. But the Russians made the mistake of
attacking at Austerlitz before the Prussians were ready, and on a terrain
the Emperor knew well. 'That army is mine*, he said. He drew them
out on to frozen ponds and then broke the ice with cannon shot; it was
December 2nd, the anniversary of his coming to power and of his corona-
tion. He flung out one of his flashing orders of the day: 'Soldiers, I am
satisfied with you.. .You need only say, "I was at the Battle of Austerlitz"
to receive the reply, "Here is a brave man"/

After this victory, what were his demands? From Russia, to the great
scandal of his generals, he asked nothing, for more than anything else
he was covetous of the Czar's friendship. To Prussia, which, by attacking
his communications, might have sealed his downfall, he offered Hanover,
the property of the crown of England. From Austria, against the advice
of Talleyrand, who vainly urged moderation, he extracted both the
German Empire and Italy. This was the end of the Holy Roman Empire,
incompatible with the new empire of Charlemagne. Following Richelieu's
classic policy, he made Germany into the Germanies; he set up the Con-
federation of the Rhine, of which he was to be the president, which
included sixteen kings and ruling princes. In Italy he drove the Bourbons
from Naples, and on this throne installed his eldest brother, Joseph, a
mild, likeable man little suited to govern, Louis Bonaparte (Hortense's
honorary husband) became King of Holland. Jerome (whom the Emperor
had forced to declare void his marriage of love to an American, Miss
Patterson) married the Princess Catherine of Wiirttemberg. Elisa, the
eldest of the three Bonaparte sisters, was Princess of Lucca and Piombino,
later Grand Duchess of Tuscany. The princely heir to the throne of
Baden had as his wife one of Josephine's nieces, Stephanie de Beauharnais,
and Eugene, the Empress's son, was son-in-law to the King of Bavaria.
What was Napoleon's purpose in thus turning Europe inside out? Why
did he offer the slightly ridiculous spectacle of a family of 'new made
kings'? Did he not see that he was stirring up everywhere black clouds of
jealousy and resentment? He knew it better than anyone; he was well
aware of the shakiness of what he had built; he clearly appraised the
deficiencies of all these Bonapartes to whom he handed out kingdoms,
*but events were dragging him along with them'. He used his own
people because he recognized the strength of the family clan in Corsica;
with them, who were nothing without him, he believed he could count
on a minimum of loyalty, whereas real princes would always betray him.
Oh! If only he could let go more reliable anchors! If England, herself
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